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WRITINGS OF FOHN FISKE. 


OUTLINES OF COSMIC PHILOSOPHY, 


Based on the Doctrine of Evolution. With Criticisms on the Positive Philosophy. 2 vols., 
8vo, pp. 480, 530, $6. 
Mr. Darwtn, after reading this work, wrote as fellows to Mr. Fiske : 


“You must allow me to thank you for the very great interest with which I have at last slowly read the whole of 
your work. ° I never in my life read so hicid an expositor (and therefore thinker) as you are. ... It pleased me 
to find that here and there I had arrived, from my own crude tho ughts, at some of the same conclusions with you, though 
I could seldom or never have given my reasons for such conclusions. 

“ This work of Mr. Fiske’s may be not unfairly designated the most important contribution yet made by America to 
philosophical literature.’’ — Academy (London). 


MYTHS AND MYTH-MAKERS: 


Old Tales and Superstitions interpreted by Comparative Mythology. 12mo, pp. 251, $2. 


Contents: The Origins of Folk-Lore ; The Descent of Fire ; Werewolves and Swan-Maidens ; Light and Darkness ; 
Myths of the Barbaric World ; Juventus Mundi; The Primeval Ghost-World 

“Its weight of sense and its lucidity will extend Mr. Fiske’s reputation as one of the clearest-minded, most conscien- 
tiously laborious, and well-trained students in this country.’’ — Nation (New York). 


THE UNSEEN WORLD, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


T2mo, pp. 349, $2. 


Contents: The Unseen World ; The To-morrow of Death ; The Jesus of History ; The Christ of Dogma ; A Word 
about Miracles; Draper on Science and Religion; Nathan the Wise ; Historical Difficulties; The Famine of 1770 in 
Bengal; Spain and the Netherlands; Longfellow’s Dante; Paine'’s St. Peter; A Philosophy of Art; Athenian and 
American Life. 

““ The book has a unity and charm in the clearness of the thought and the beauty of such a style as was perhaps never 
before brought to the illustration of the topics with which Mr. Fiske habitually deals. There is something better still in 
the admirable spirit of his writing ; it is of all writing of its sort probably the most humane.” — 4 tdantic Monthly. 


EXCURSIONS OF AN EVOLUTIONIST. 
12mo, pp. 379, $2. 


Contents: Europe before the Arrival of Man; The Arrival of Man in Ex urope ; Our Aryan Forefathers ; What we 
Learn from Old Aryan Words ; Was there a Primeval Mother-Tongue ; Sociology and Hero-Worship ; Heroes of In- 
dustry ; T he Causes of Persecution ; The Origin of Protestantism ; he True Lesson of Protestantism ; Evolution and 
Religion; The Meaning of Infancy ; A Universe of Mind-Stuff ; In Memoriam: Charles Darwin. 

™ Aueee ur thoughtful essayists there are none more brilliant than Mr. John Fiske. His pure style suits his 
clear thought. He does not write unless he has something to say ; and when he does write, he shows not only that he 
has thoroughly acquainted himself with the subject, but that he has to a rare degree the art of so massing his matter as to 
bring out the true value of the leading points in artistic relief. ... The same qualities appear to good advantage in his 
new volume.” — Nation (New York). 


DARWINISM, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
I2mo, pp. 283, $2. 


Contents : Darwinism Verified ; Mr. Miv: art on Darwinism ; Dr. Bateman on Darwinism; Dr. Bichner on Darwin- 
ism ; A Crumb for the ** Modern S ymposium ; 3" Chauncey Wright; What is Inspiration? Dr. Hammond and the Table- 
Steger Mr. Buckle’s Fallacies ; Postscript on Mr. Buckle ; The Races of the Danube ; A Librarian's Work. 

* If ever there was a spirit thoroughly invigorated by the ‘joy of right understanding,’ it is that of the author of these 
pieces. Even the reader catches something of his intellectual buoyancy, and is thus carried almost lightly through dis- 
cussions which would be hara and dry in the hands of a less animated writer.” — Atlantic Monthly. 
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Two or three years ago certain murmurs were 
heard that the small! libraries did not get enough 
attention at our conferences. If we remember 
right it was nct a librarian but a journalist who 
voiced the complaint, but he may have received 
a hint from some of the librarians who felt that 
their needs had been overlooked, but were too 
retiring to speak of it, and perhaps had not the 
means of getting the grievance into the public 
No one can read the report of the last con- 
Miss 


press. 
ference and make the same,complaint. 
Bean’sand Mr. Green's and Mr. Foster's papers 


touched upon work that is possible 


in the very 
smallest libraries, and related what had been done 
in a large number of town libraries of all de- 
grees of size. It is a good practice, and we hope 
that the yearly reporters at Toronto will continue 


Rut, after all, an example 


in the same path. 
drawn from a small library is not necessarily the 
one which will do most good to another small 


library. The best work gives the best exemplar, 
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and the best work will come, not from the best 
library, but from the best man wherever he hap- 


pens to be. 
Wi ‘Extracts from library 


reports * an account of the method of arrang- 


give among the 


ing the Greek and Latin classics, and works il- 
lustrating them, at the Library of Harvard Col- 


He is 


now rearranging the library very elaborately 


lege, devised, we suppose, by Mr. Lane. 


but for this special class he 


with a fixed location ; 


had adopted a movable system w ith the Boston 
Atheneum decimal author and book mark. It 
differs from the latter, in that it puts the point 
not between class and author, but between author 


book. It 


there are some advantages of using ina library 


and is noteworthy as showing that 


a combination of the fixed and movable sys- 


tems. Mr. Lane is able to use the single letters 
G and L for his Greek and Latin authors because 
there are no other classes marked with letters. 
When the whole library is marked on the mov- 
able system it is inexpedient to appropriate a 
Latin 


characters 


letter to a sub-class like authors, and 


therefore two or more are needed. 
Thus Mr. Dewey uses 880 and 870 for Greck 
and Latin authors respectively ; Mr. Schwartz 
and Mr. Edmands, Y and Y! Mr. Perkins, 462 
and Yk1 and Odl an 


1» being 


and 4628, Mr. Smith Oil 
Oil ; Mr. Cutter vj an 
eral class Literature, a: 


the gen- 
1} and marking the 


subdivisions Rome and Greece ex ictly as they 


do in History and Geography and Antiquities 


Tur Public Library at Toronto has been 
joined by the other libraries in its preparations 
for the meeting of the A. L. A. there next sum- 
mer, and they are greatly interested at the pros 
pect. It is not too carly for members to be 
thinking of the jeunt and mal their plans 
We hope in the next number to be al le to an- 


nounce the exact ume. 
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| 
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THE HISTORIC EVOLUTION OF THE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN AMERICA, AND 
ITS TRUE FUNCTION IN THE COMMUNITY. 


Part of an Address at the 
By Pror. Mose 


LooKING over the entire course of American 
society, from its rough and hardy beginning, in 
the first years of the 17th century, I find six 
distinct stages of development with reference to 
the possession and use of books by the people. 
The first stage is that of private libraries ; the 
second is that of special institutional libraries, 
like those of colleges and other learned corpora- 
tions, and intended for a limited and rather 
scholastic class in the community ; the third is 
that of association or jeint stock libraries, #.¢., 
libraries of a more miscellaneous and general 
character, but for the use only of those whose 
names are on the subscription list; the fourth 
is that of common school libraries ; the fifth is 
that of endowed libraries, 7.¢., public libraries 
founded and sustained entirely by private en- 
dowment and thrown open to the public without 
any cost whatever to the public ; and finally, the 
sixth is that of free public libraries created, it 
may be, by private benefaction, but sustained in 


part at least at the public cost, / uniting the 


two elements of private help and public self- 
help, and cherished by the public only as people 
will cherish that which costs them something, 
and of which they have some sense of real owner- 
ship. 

But before proceeding to inspect these succes: 
sive forms of library evolution, the fact should 
be distinctly brought out as applicable to them 


people started on their 


all, that the American 
career in this country with an uncommon in- 
terest in books ; and say what one will about 
American philistinism and American devotion 
to the practical, this people have always retained 
that ancient and primitive homage for books. 
To an extent, I think, unapproached elsewhere, 
they are, and they ilways have been, a bookish 
people. In some other nations there is, un- 
doubtedly, a larger leisurely class; and among 
persons of that class there is a profounder and 
more extensive contact with books than is the 
case with us. But while among most other na- 
tions, the craving for books is the propensity of 
one class, with us it may be fairly described as the 
propensity of all « lasses. A certain tincture of 
bookishness has pervaded the American people 
from the beginning. Perhaps the most decided 
quality of American civilization has been its 


Dedication of the Sage Library, at West Bay City, Mic h., Fan. 16, 1884. 
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effort to unite the practical with the ideal ; its 
passion for material results ennobled by the in- 
tellectual and the spiritual ; its fine reverence tor 
studicusness, even amid the persistent fury of 
dollar-hunting. 

And not only was this bookish trait visible in 
our colonial infancy but it may be said to have 
had an ante-natal origin. The two Englishmen 
who in the latter half of the 16th century did 
most to make possible the birth of American 
civilization in the first half of the 17th, were sir 
Humphrey Gilbert and Sir Walter Raleigh ; and 
both were men possessed by this large zest fot 
ideas as well as for deeds ; both were contempla- 
tive men as well as active men. The last glimpse 
that any surviving mortal had of Sir Humph- 
rey Gilbert, before his ship went down in the 
sea, was of that stern hero sitting calmly on the 
deck, with a book in his hand, cheering his com- 
panions by telling them that heaven is as near 
by water as by land; and the last labor of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, before his judicial murder 
in the Tower, was to write one of the learnedest 
and stateliest books to be met with in the litera- 
ture of modern men. 

And this flavor of bookishness which belonged 
to these two great pioneers and martyrs of 
American colonization, seems to have passed on 
to the men who successfully executed the grand 
project in which they had failed. When you run 
your eyes along the sturdy list of the great col- 
ony-founders of the 17th century — the men who 
carried out the fierce task of conveying English 


and of making 


civilization across the Atlantic 
it take root and live in this wild soil 
John Smith, and William Bradford, and Wins 
low, and Robert Cushman, and the Winthrops, 
and Dudley, and Hooker, and Davenport, and 
Roger Williams, and William Penn, you will 


Captain 


find them all, in some special sense, lovers of 
books, collectors of books, readers of books, 
even writers of books. 

And what is true of the leaders of that great 
act of national transmigration is true also of the 
men of less note who followed in it. The first 
American immigrants were reading immigrants 
— immigrants who brought in their hands not 


only axes and shovels, but books. Their coming 
hither was due to the restlessness inflicted by 
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the possession of ideas. Books were to them a 


necessary part of the outfit for the voyage and 


the settlement. And so rare and so precious 
were | ; that they were cherish- 
ed as ind handed down as 


wills and i 


the dignity of real estate. in fact, In ‘ 


the possession of an unu number of Oks, 
with che reputation using them, constituted a 
sort of patent of gentility, and seeme it ridge 


een the most widely separated 
classes in society ; as when, in 172 a young 
mechanic, named Benjamin Franklin, arriving 
in New York on a sloop from Newport, is invit- 
ed to the house of the Governor ol New York 
and.is honored by him with a long and frien ily 
interview, for no other reason than that the 
captain of the sloop ha | told the governor ofa 
lad on h essel who had with him “‘a great 
many books.”’ “ The governor received says 
Franklin in his autot raphy, “ with great « 

vility, showed me his library, which was a con- 
siderable one, and we had a good deal of con- 
versation relative to books and authors. This 
was the second governor who had done me the 


honor to take notice of me, and for a poor boy, 


like me, it was very pleasing.”” So I think Iam 
justified in saving that we starte 1 on our career 
is a people with this underlying intellectual qua 
ity — a pretty general respect for books, love for 
them, habit of using them ; an | this is the im- 
pelling moral force which prompts t » the several 
efforts which society has made for providing 
itself with books. Now, the first stage in the 
process of library evolution — and I have called 
it that of private libraries — was the prevailing 
condition of the American colonies during the 
whole of the 17th century and the first thir 1 of 
the 18th. This is the picture: Everywhere 
books, but few, costly, portly, solemn, revered, 
read over and over again; every respectable 
family, however poor, having at least a few 
hereditary treasures in the form ol books, as in 
that of silver and choice furniture ; and here 
and there up and down the colonies, an occa- 
sional luminous spot, drawing to itself the wide- 
eyed wonder of the surrounding inhabitants, 
the seat of a great private library, belonging to 
yman, or pub- 


some country gentleman, or cl 
licist, like that of Colonel William Bird, of 
Westover, or of the Reverend James Blair, of 
Williamsburg, or of Dr. Cotton Mather, of Bos- 
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strong and hearty 


cannot do alone 


ule phia or ol 
vy York 
CV ul n 
i ect bul 
pi sion tor 
t\ 


e ¢ cel 
t W im and Mary 
at Vale the efor- 
t the past eighty 
ecn mt piying n 
moment there at 
em 1 lew 
rary s. The 
ubt Yet 
they are 
} rarics I us 


veryWw re ¢ mS 
e re The 
aA» st 
stage ol ra evo- 
hered and controlled 
pie 
or pe pie, ¢ 7 nt 


tortne use only 


hem and share in the 


direction, but still not 
wree that this is the 
method of doing dif- 


yf clubbing together to 


in socia ypeta~ 


What the individual 


of individuals can do 


3 
ey 
| 
| ton, or of James Logan, « Di ee 
Cadwa ier Co en, ol N 
This is t Stag 
| And, of course, it has its oes ee 
3 } surely there here 1 
he nay, they w so dealt with in | t t it 
contracts as if they rose almost to | Very \ iny munity are rich 
days, | enough | Ae they ought 
to hav n f great 
| privat rar f ealt Ist scan 
no more sup] t general s than 
same h pt ntire community % 
from goit 
ot librarics away mer vate ownershi 
and use, and toward te | owner 
Ship ana use , t t ir this s of ity it 
is the sta of s raries, col 
‘ 
lected \ e! rr i corpora 
fal 
tions, and! ruse ol the 
| learn | ss ' vat and spe 
| 
| cla ts. The earliest rary that sort ever 
formed in this cou y was tlarvar 
College in 1635 ; ir the 
| tury, another was begun 
ward, and especially d 
the land. so that at the p1 
them are now really t 
| 
| value of these libraries 12 
| their direct value 
| scholars’ libraries, not | eee 
| will not suffice ; society cant | 
. 
will not rest satisfied until 
for all are placed within ae ae 
. 
So we come to the th 
lution — that of libraries 
- by voluntary ass tions 
of those who subscribe to 
Here we have a natural step forward ; a goo 
ly step ; a step in the right Eee e 
ficult things — the method 
do something ; it is self-re]\ 
| 


together. Thus the hardest and grandest 
achievements of our time have been brought about 
— vast railroads, vast manufacturing and com- 
mercial enterprises. And so men and women, 
who could not singly get the books they wanted, 
have joined forces and have got them by combi- 
nation. 

It is a notable fact, however, that this third 
stage of library evolution was not reached until 
more than a hundred years after the first colo- 
nies had been settled. 

Many of you, doubtless, in wandering about 
Philadelphia — perhaps during our great centen- 
nial visit to that city — may have noticed the ven- 
erable building of the Philadelphia Library 
company, and in the walls of it an old tablet 
with this inscription: ‘* Be it remembered in 
honor of the Philadelphia youth (then chiefly 
artificers) that, in 1731, they cheerfully, at the 
suggestion of Benjamin Franklin, one of their 
number, instituted the Philadelphia Library, 
which though smal! at first, is become highly 
valuable and extensively useful, and which the 
walls of this building are now destined to con- 
tain and preserve.’’ Now, in reality, that year 
1731, when that first subscription library was 
started in America, begins a new epoch in the 
intellectual life of the American people, the 
epoch of systematic coéperation for the procure- 
ment by the people of the great intellectual and 
spiritual boon of books. Immense results have 
followed from that example set in 1731. There- 
fore, let us stop a moment longer, and listen to 
Benjamin Franklin's own account of the way in 
which he came to think of that capital proj- 
ect. ** Atthe time I established myself in Penn- 
sylvania, there was nota good bookseller’s shop 
in any of the colonies to the southward of Bos- 
ton. Those who loved reading were obliged to 
send for their books from England; the mem- 

We had left 


the alehouse, where we first met, and hired a 


bers of the Junto had each a few 


room to hold ourclub in. I proposed that we 
should all of us bring our books to that room ; 
where they would not only be ready to consult 
in our conferences, but become a common bene- 
fit, each of us being at liberty to borrow such as 
he wished to read at home. This was accord- 
ingly done, and for some time contented us. 
Finding the advantage of this little collection, I 
proposed to render the benefit from the books 
more common by commencing a public subscrip 
tion library. I drew a sketch of the plan and 


rules that would be necessary, and got a skilful 
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conveyancer to put the whole in form of articles 
of agreement to be subscribed ; by which each 
subscriber engaged to pay a certain sum down 
for the first purchase of the books and an an- 
nual contribution for increasing them. So few 
were the readers at that time in Philadelphia, 
and the majority of us so poor, that I was not 
able with great industry to find more than fifty 
persons, mostly young tradesmen, willing to pay 
down for this purpose forty shillings each and 
ten shillings per annum. With this little fund 
we began. The books were imported ; the li- 
brary was opened one day in the week for lend- 
ing them to the subscribers, on their promissory 
notes to pay double the value if not duly re- 
turned. The institution soon manifested its util- 
ity, was imitated by other towns and in other 
provinces. The libraries were augmented by 
donations ; reading became fashionable: and 
our people, having no public amusements to di 
vert their attention from study, became better 
acquainted with books ; and in a few years were 
observed by strangers to be better instructed, 
and more intelligent, than people of the same 
rauk generally are in other countries.”’ 

I think you will agree with me that this is a 
very striking bit of testimony, too much so to 
permit us to hurry past it. Note these few things 
about it. 

In the first place, that device of Franklin’s, 


started in 1731 


in 


what does it really signify 
our history? It signifies this. It signifies a new 
departure for mankind — the application of the 
democratic spirit to the distribution of intellect- 
ual advantages. These things called books — 
these bewitched and bewitching fabrics of paper 
and ink, which somehow contain the accumulated 
thought of all nations and of all centuries, and 
can communicate to us the noblest pleasures and 


the most godlike powers — these potent things, 


in all the ages before, had been accessible only 
to some few fortunate human beings — to a priv- 
ileged class—to rich men who wished them 
—to scholars who could win their way to 
them — in short, to an aristocracy of intellectual 


privileges. But in 1731, by that modest de- 


vice of Benjamin Franklin, the democratic 
spirit—the modern humane spirit — the spirit 
which in its true nature is a levelling spirit only 
in this grand sense that it levels upward and not 
downward, and raises the general average of 


human intelligence and felicity — this benign and 


mighty democratic spirit, I say, which was then 


marching with gentle but invincible footsteps 


March, 
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along all avenues and pathways of modern life, 


and was laying its miraculous touch 
and state, on kings and priests and peasants, on 


the laws and law-makers and law-breakers, on 


all the old activities of society, on 1 ad- 
justments of human relations, that t thea 
began to touch this re lation also, the tion of 
man to the superb and royal realm of books And 
the first effect of that touch was what? It 

enlargement, liberalization, extension of int l- 
lectual opportunity for man simply as man. 


Hitherto books had been the privilege of th 
privileged class. In effect, Franklin says: They 
shall be sono more. In this year 1731 I set ag 
} 


ing a device concerning books whic 
i by makin 


ish the privileged class 


privileged, and shall finally result in placing 
the blessings of books within the reach of all. 
But, in the second place, in that year 1731, who 
was Franklin who did all that, and who were 
the persons who helped to do it He and they 


were young men; obscure men, poor men, 


laboring men ; mechanics and tradesmen of the 
town where they lived ; young men just getting 


a start in the world. So this new era in the 
brain life of the American people had its be 
ginning with such as they were. Who of us, 
therefore, however modest be our lot in 
any right to say to himself, Iam notin po 
sition to do anything for the advancement of my 
race’’? Nay; my brother, think of young Ben 
Franklin, the printer, and his 50 brother mechan- 
ics : remember what they accomplished ; and 
do not despair of being use ful in your time also. 
And in the third place, this movement came from 


those young men associated together in a socia 


debating club. It was their exp 
tual discussion of the problems of human thought 
which made them feel the need of books and 
suggested this great measure for popularizing 


hooks : a fact which fits in well with 


ir. Sag s 


i lea of blen ling the two thin rs gethe I he 7S 
no 


of giving perpetual house-room an 
5 . 


to a debating club, here, in the very midst ol 
this library. And now the fourth point is, that 


the plan started by Franklin and those other 
young mechanics in Philadelphia, in 1731, the 
plan of joint-stock library ass ciations, worked 
so well there that, as Franklin tells, it was taken 
up in other towas and in other provinces. Nat- 


urally, the new plan was ad pted first in the 
towns where it was heard of first the towns 


nearest to Philadelphia. But before many years, 


the news of it had travelled far, to the southward 
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nd the northward, and whether cons y oF 
uncor siy the mo set Philade!lp! 
was 1, with more 

scores | iw curior if 
springs uf South Caroli It Geor 
town Strict t ven toth rowth of 

A number of 1 rs « e together 1 
n +} \W T T he { 
talk in they paid t tiation ; 

d ey | heir annual n ! 
presently they found t treasury so fi 
overflowing with that they resolved to 
evote their sur] irt to the ! tiot 
he Ind »S y I rary | ata t 
the same tin Charleston, seventect 

m ot ver t me s of eit 

t ind fres t Er shu ne rn 
a club for that pur} and start with a fur 
of ten pounds ster not Vv r at first 
hope to be able to put hase books a S 
however, their plan grew and took in 

and from this small begit I the yvreat 
“Library Society of Charleston, which h 
ministered to the pleasure and benefit of the 
pe ple of that place r nearly acentury and a 
half 

But the Philadelphia plan tra led northward 
as well as southward la 1747, at Newport 
Rhode Island, was formed, also out of a . 
ion ». the famous Redw 1 Library, which 
liv nd flourishes s In 1753 Prov 
lence Library wa tarted on the san nera 
plan; in 1754, the New York 5 ty I ry; 

I », the Se 1 Library at > M 
setts ; in 1763, similar libraries at L ter and 
at Portland, Maine ; in 1753, 4 ilar of ut 
Hingham ; and so on throughout the « 

One of the most curious of these joint-st k 
library as ns was one formed in 17§1 in 
three parish the towns of York ry, 
Maine, and called the ‘ Re ng | ry 
It was nota iting lit \ tha th 
n fa library from which th ‘ t 
sing nd | nits ; but it was ca revoly 
ing library’ because the entire rat vas t 
! ve. in bulk, on its own a i n « t 
neluding t parsonages of the thr parishes 
‘ raced in the scheme And thus this libs 


began to revolve from parsonage to pars 
more than 130 years ago, and it has been 
revolving ever since, 0 ssionally encounteri 
some queer experiences, as when, about 15 


years ago, it was found by the new pastor of 
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Kittery Point in the garret of the parsonage, 
*“*dumped down on the attic floor like a load of 
coal,"’ the wife of the former incumbent having 
had a prejudice against books for sanitary 
reasons, ‘‘ considering them unhealthy, and so 
being unwilling to have them in any living 
room” where their presence might communi- 
cate diseases to the family. 

his, of course, is a rather eccentric specimen 
of the class of libraries now under view. A 
very good normal example of the class is fur- 
nished us by the social library of Castine, 
Maine, organized in 1801; and its articles of 
ssociation I desire to read to you as exhibiting 
the scope and spirit of this whole movement for 
supplying the public With books through joint- 
stock companies. The articles of association 
are as follows: *‘It is proposed by the persons 
whose names are here subjoined to establish a 
sucial library in this town. It is greatly to be 
lamented that excellent abilities are not unfre- 
juently doomed to obscurity by reason of pov. 
erty; that the rich purchase almost everything 
but books ; 
unfashionable an amusement in what we are 


and that reading has become so 


pleased to call this enlightened age and coun- 
try. Toremedy these evils ; to excite a fondness 
for books; to afford the most rational and 
profitable amusement; to prevent idleness 
and immorality ; and to promote the diffusion 
of useful knowledge, piety, and virtue, at an 
expense which small pecuniary abilities can 
afford, we are induced to associate for the above 
purposes ; and each agrees to pay for the num- 
ber of shares owned, and annexed to his name 
at $5 per share.” 

The first public library in the north-west was 
established by an association formed at Mari- 
etta, Ohio, in 1796. Then followed similar 
libraries at Cincinnati, and at Ames, Athens 
County. The latter, which was formed as early 
as 1802, had a curious origin. It was popu- 
larly known as the ‘‘Coon-skin Library.”’ The 
hardy pioneers of that township of Ames met 
together, it seems, to consider the subject of 
roads ; and, having considered it, they proceeded 
to consider also the subject of books a fine 
illustration, I think, of the blending of the prac- 
tical and the ideal in the American character 
and in American civilization. Here were these 
sturdy pioneers projecting a public library even 
before they had got their public roads cut out 
and putin order. What is called money hardly 
existed among them; but they knew how to 
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shoot bears and to catch coons and to take their 
skins, and these skins could be sent to Boston 
and sold for cash, and the money invested in 
books. This accordingly was done. The 
noted politician, Thomas Ewing, then a boy at 
Ames, gives this account of the affair: ‘* All my 
accumulated wealth, ten coon-skins, went into 
the fund,’’ the total amount of which proved to 
be about $100. ‘* Squire Sam Brown, of Sunday 
Creek, who was going to Boston, was charged 
with the purchase. After an absence of many 
weeks, he brought the books to Capt. Ben 
Brown's, in a sack on a pack-horse. I was 
present at the untying of the sack and pour- 
ing out of the treasures. There were about 
60 volumes, I think, and well selected; the 
library of the Vatican was nothing to it, and 
there never wasa library better read. This, 
with occasional additions, furnished me with 
reading while I remained at home."’ 

That is the stuff of which strong men are 
made, and strong communities, and mighty na- 
tions. And what was done at Marietta, and at 
Cincinnati, and at Ames, was done in a multi- 
tude of other towns all over the north-west. At 
Vincennes, Indiana, a library was started by 
similar means in 1807 ; and one of the founders 
was Gen. Wm. Henry Harrison, the hero of 
Tippecanoe and hard cider. That was the first 
public library established in Indiana. 

So, too, in Michigan, far back in its territorial 
days, similar libraries were formed, especially 
that of the Young Men’s Society of Detroit. 
But in Michigan, by far the greatest service in 
this direction has been rendered more recently 
by the ladies, whose admirable library assucia- 
tions in such towns as Ann Arbor, Flint, and 
Kalamazoo have done much, especially during 
the past twenty years, for the literary improve- 
ment and enjoyment of the people. 

But this third stage of library evolution, good 
and useful as it has been during the past 150 
years, has this defect: it does not offer books 
freely to all who would like books; it is limited 
to those who participate inits privileges by pay- 
ing for them. 

Therefore society pushed forward into a 
fourth stage of evolution — one still nearer to the 
grand object to be reached — the complete popu- 
larization of books. This fourth stage was 
reached chiefly through a new idea entering into 
the case, namely, the duty of the state to help 


in providing books for the people who compose 
the state. The principle is already admitted 
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that the state must educate its citizens, and for 
that purpose must sustain schools. For the 
same purpose, and on the same principle, it 
must sustain libraries; for these are but an 
annex to schools, and the books in them are 
only a part of the necessary apparatus for public 
education. 

In this way was started the fourth plan, that 
of ‘‘ district school libraries ;” a plan which for 
a while was hailed with delight as a real contri 
bution to human progress and happiness ; which 
was eagerly adopted in this state and in many 
others ; but which has, upon the whole, resulted 
in failure. 

The State of New York has the honor of hav- 
ing started this plan, which was first publicly 
advocated by Governor De Witt Clinton, in his 
for In 1838 General John A. 
Dix, then secretary of state, was ‘*charged with 


1520, 


message 
the execution of the law giving to the school dis- 
books for 
libraries, and requiring them to raise by taxa- 
The 
system was received throughout the state with 
In 1841 the school libraries 


tricts $55,000 a year to buy their 


tion an equal amount for same surpose.”’ 


enthusiastic favor. 
of the state reported the possession of 422,459 
volumes ; in the following year, 200,000 vol- 
umes more ; and in 1853 they had reached the 
volumes. 


New York soon 


passed over into Massachusetts, where it was 


enormous number of 1,604,216 
The plan as advocated in 


taken up and advocated by Horace Mann, that 
noble-minded and eloquent champion of popu- 


] Through his influence the 


lar enlightenment. 
necessary law was passed in 1537, but the op 
eration of the plan was never very successful in 
that state, and after twelve years had resulted in 
the accumulation of only 42,707 volumes, 

Michigan appears to have been abreast of 
Massachusetts in the adoption of the plan of 
district school libraries, incorporating it into its 
school law of 1837. 

After New York, Massachusetts, and Mich- 
igan, the several other states which adopted this 
plan did so in the following order Connecti- 
cut in 1839; Rhode Island and lowa in 1540; 
Indiana in 1841 ; Maine in 1844 ; Ohio in 1547 ; 
Wisconsin in 1848 ; Missouri in 1853; Califor- 
nia and Oregon in 1854; Illinois in 1855; Kan- 


sas and Virginia in 1870; New Jersey in 1571 ; 
Kentucky and Minnesota in 1873 ; and Colo- 
rado in 1276. 

These data will give you some idea of the 
wide extension of this fourth stage in library 
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Its merits are very 
its greatest merit is that it recognizes the 


function of the public library asa | 


system of public education, and 
titled to a share in public taxation Moreove 
ily de 


it has undoubte ne a vast 


in placing the means of intelle: tual improvement 
within the reach of millions of people of ali ages 
it has stimulated the love of books and aillus 


knowledge and happiness. And yet with aul 


these merits, it has been a failure; at 


three defects in admin 


largely due to just istra- 
tion 

1. Lack of care and wisdom in the selection o 
the books, resulting in the acquisition of many 
volumes of trash and of profligacy. 

2. Lack of care as to the distribution ana re 
turn of the books, resulting in their rapid dis 
persion and disappearance 

3. Lack of care in the preservation of the 


books that were not strayed and st len, result- 


ing in their rapid deterioration 

You have got to apply business princi} les to 
the handling of books, as well as of any other 
material possessions. Libraries as we ll as saw 
mills need to be dealt with according to common- 


sense and with efficiency. Now upon the gen- 
eral failure of these libraries, let me quote for 
The superintendent o! 


you alittle testimony. 
schools in New York State, in 1575, says: 
system has not worked well in this state, 
The libraries have fallen into disuse, and have 
become practically valueless ?”’ | 
U. 
The superintendent for 1561 says 
** nearly every quarter « { the state,” 
are “almost totally unused and ra 
(2 Pub. Lib. of U. 5. i. 40-] For 1562, 
the superintendent gives a more de tailed pir 
school libraries. Lic 


rating.” 


of the condition of the 
finds them 
collection of books, ranging from ‘ Headle y's 
to the 


“mainly represented by a motley 


* Pirate’s own book, 


and a halt 


sacred mountains’ 
numbering in the aggregate a million 


of volumes, scattered among the various 


fam 
ilies, constituting a part of! the family library, 
or serving as toys for children in the nursery 

crowded into cupboards, thrown into cel 
lars, stowed away in lofts, exposed to the action 
of water, the sun, and of fire, or more Irequ 
locked 


lence unbroken,”’ 


into darkness unrelieved and § 
| Pub. Lib. of U. 5. i. 40.) 


This graphic picture of the failure of 


away 


the 


system in New York is perhaps matched by a 


F 
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similar picture of its failure in Michigan, as 
drawn by our superintendent of education in 
1869 : 

**The books were distributed to the districts 
by the town clerk to be returned by the direc- 
tors every third month for exchange. This would 
now require more than 60,000 miles’ travel per 
annum, at a positive expense to the directors, 

y, of $100,000, to say nothing of more 
than 10,000 days’ time. This was like putting 
two locomotives ahead of each other to draw a 
hand-car. The result was the books were gener- 
away in the clerks’ offices, like 
monks in their cloister, and valueless to the 
world. And what kind of books were they ? 
Some good ones, doubtless ; but generally it 


cettainly, 


ally hidden 


was better to sow oats in the dust that covered 
those books than to give them to the young to 
read. Every year, soon after the taxes were col- 
lected, the state swarmed with pedlers, with 
all the unsalable books of Eastern houses — the 
sensational novels of all ages, tales of piracies, 
murders, and love intrigues — the yellow-cover- 
ed literature of the world.” 

Finally, the superintendent for 1873 says: 
“The whole system seems to have come into 
general disfavor; and is, more than any other 
feature of our school system, the one of which 
we are least proud.” 

Now we come to the fifth stage in the evolu- 
tion of libraries — that of libraries fully endowed 
by private generosity, and thrown open to the 
public on such conditions as the founders have 
been pleased to indicate; sometimes called pa- 
tronymic libraries. Notable specimens of this 
class of libraries are the Astor, Cooper, and 
Lenox Libraries, of New York, and the Peabody 

The note of this spe- 
it is for the use of the 
In 


Library, of Baltimore. 
cies of library is this: 
public entirely without cost to the public. 
short, it is a library completely endowed, not 
only as to the original expense of its erection 
and equipment, but absolutely for all subsequent 
expense in its increase and administration. Con- 
cerning this species of library, I have this to 
say: It is a noble use to make of private 
wealth ; it does immense good; but it is not 
the best final form of library evolution. And 
for two reasons: first, the man who will com- 
pletely endow a free public library does not 
arise in every community ; whereas, every com- 
munity needs a free public library. And, second, 
the wholesomest kind of a gift is not that which 
does it all for the community and requires no 


exertion or sacrifice on their part ; but that which 
gives the community a good generous start, but 
still leaves something for the community to do 
for itself. In other words, the healthiest sort of 
help, whether for one man or for ten thousand, 
is that help which helps a man to help him- 
self. 

And this brings us to the sixth and final form 
of library development. It is the one which is 
the resultant of the two grand ideas ; primarily, 
the recognition of the free public library as an 
essential part of the system of public education 
and therefore as a legitimate subject for public 
taxation. This idea to the most 
satisfactory form of a public library — the public 
But this idea can 


is essential 


must invest something in it. 
adjust itself to that other noble one 
liberality in aid of the public. 

And it is in this final and most consummate 
form, combining private help with public self- 
help, that many of the most successful libraries in 


private 


this country have been organized ; and yet it is 
only since 1848 that such libraries have been 
possible. For it was in 1848 that the first state 
in our Union, Massachusetts, passed an act 
authorizing a municipality to tax itself for the 
support of a free public library. Since then 
many other states have followed with similar 
legislation. Sothat it is only within the past 
thirty-five years that this grand result has been 
reached : the systematic popularization of books 
under the direction of the municipality, partially 
at least at the public expense, and often in com- 
bination with private benefaction. 

Now, it is this grand result that you have 
reached here in West Bay City. The library 
which you to-day dedicate to the perpetual service 
of the people, and which we may believe will 
continue as long as society lasts here to do its 
serene and beneficent work for the instruction 
and delight of innumerable generations of man- 
kind — this library represents the latest, and I 
think we may say the most perfect and the final 
term in a process of library evolution, which 
has been going forward on this continent for 
more than two hundred years, and has involved, 
as we have seen, countless struggles and failures 
and sacrifices for the production of this single 
result. 

Ladies and gentlemen, may I venture to ex- 
press the hope that this study which we have 
now made of the process —the slow, costly, 


laborious process — by which this brilliant result 


has been made possible and easy for you, in 
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West Bay City, is something which will enhance 
even your pleasure in the acquisition of this 
noble library as well as your appreciation of the 
princely act of Mr. Sage in his creative relation 
to it? 

I trust it may enhance 
responsibility for the perpetual success of this 


also your feeling of 


library in the purposes for which it has been 
formed. This library has been well organized ; 
but the working of it will depend upon you. It 
and like 


any other business concern it will go to wrack 


is on one side of it a business concern ; 


and ruin unless it is conducted on sound busi- 
ness principles, accurate accounting, sharp super- 
vision, punctuality, system, order, promptitude, 
energy. 

But more than ordinary business qualities are 
needed to make this library al! that it should be. 
Recognize the true function of the free public li- 
brary ; itis a part ofa large system of public 
education. It is but a co-ordinate department of 
that larger institution for public education — the 
people’s university — including the ward schools 
and the high schools. Some of the fruitfullest 
and best work of those schools will be done 
this library. 

Then, too, the public library stands for the 
wholesome truth that education is never finished 
and should not stop when one stops going to 
The boy and the girl who graduates at 


they keep 


in 


school. 
the school do not desert the library ; 
up and carry forward their intellectual training 
by a post-graduate course in the public library, 
for the rest of their lives. 

Furthermore, the free public library supple- 
ments the work of the free public schools by 
reaching those whom the schools never reached 
at all, or only reached very slightly. 

And that public library is never a complete suc- 
cess, in which is not present in the officers a spirit 
of courtesy toward readers, of sympathy, of cheer- 
fulness, of patience, even of helpfulness. Don't 
permit your library ever tq be a dismal, biblio- 
graphical cave, in charge of a dragon. Let it 
always bea bright and winsome place, hospitable 
to all orderly people ; a place where even those 
ill-informed about books will not be made em- 
barrassed, but encouraged. Let it be one of the 
most attractive places in town ; 
in attractiveness the vulgar and harmful 


let it outshine 
at- 


tractions of the bar-room and the gambling den ; 


let it grow up into the best life of the community, 
a place resorted to by all, loved by all, a bless- 
ing to all. 
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N. Y. FREE CIRCULATING 
From the N. ¥.7 
“It would be ungrac 


mes, Fan 


us to found praise of this 


free library upon adverse criticism of such in- 
dispensable store-houses of books as the His- 
torical Society Library, the Astor, the Mercan- 
tile, and the Lenox Library — though this latter 


is thus far only a book museum but in estimat- 


ing the comparative value of these different col- 
lections as an educating force it is to be re 
membered that the free library is analogous to 


the free primary school, while the others may be 
more appropriately to the academies of 
the select and opulent few. New York should 
have a free public library like Boston's, ample in 
extent for the vast demands sure to be made 
upon it by a metropolitan population, and so 
well and liberally managed as to invite readers 
of every class and quality. 

** Ultimately we shall have such a library, and 
it will be supported, in part, by an annual ap- 
propriation of the tax-payers’ money, which 
could be put tono better use. Certainly we 
have no right to spend the moneys of the city 
or State in further promoting the study of the 
arts and sciences until this more urgent popular 
demand for good reading h een met. The 
best title to public aid, however, is the proof of 
work well done upon a private — just such 
proof as the Free Public Library is furnishing in 
its anual reports. If the wealthy philanthro- 
pists of New York can be persuaded to liberally 
endow this promising library, to maintain its 
steady yearly growth, and to help it forward to 
a stage where it can offer its patrons a list of 
50,000 books to choose from, we think the good 
sense of even this badly governed city can be 
trusted later on to extemd that substantial public 
encouragement without which no great free li- 
brary can be sustained.”’ 
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American Library Association. 
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KER having fe 


TORE 


\ und 


Mr. R. R. 


to resign the chairmanship and Mr 


it necessary 
W. E. Foster 


to withdraw from the committee because of 
pressing duties, the Program Committee has 
been reorganized as follows: Melvil Dewey 
(chairman), R. R. Bowker and F. M. Crunden. 

The committee are arranging the program 
and wish to print it much earlier than has 
been the custom They specially wish for 
suggestions of all kinds toward making the meet- 
ing the most successful yet he Oilers of 
papers, topics for discussion questions and notes 
for the proposed daily Not ind Queries"’ 
hour should be sent at once to the chairman, 
Melvil Dewey, Columbia College Library, Mad- 
ison Av. and jgth St., N. Y. 

The secretary urgently requests all intcrested 
to send to him (address as above) titl notes 


suggestions or anything pefiaining to the new 


Catalog, on which work is to be resumed at once. 
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Library Economy and Pistory. 


Favier, J. Coup d'ceil sur les bibliothéques 
des couvents du district de Nancy pendant la 
Révolution. Nancy, Sidot, 1883. 60 p. 8°. 
Taken from the Mém., de la Soc. a’Archéol. 

lorraine.”’ In 1791, a committee of two was 
appointed by the Directory of the district of 
Nancy, to collect, arrange, and catalog nearly 
75,000 volumes which came from 36 libraries of 
religious establishments and 112 houses of 
émigrés or of détenus. The books were put in 
the Public Library of Nancy; but when the 
émigrés returned they claimed their own ; du- 
plicates (and different editions were treated as 
duplicates) were sold or given to other libraries, 
so that in the end the Public Library retained 
only 15,000 v., and those not the most valuable 
part of the collection. 

Lynn, W. H., architect. New free public libra- 
ry, Belfast, selected design. (In Building 
news, Nov. 16.) 

As usual arranged to furnish a minimum of 
shelving room. 


McMILLAN, Aev. J. The Free Library and its 
catalogue, a lecture. Barrow, 1882. 12 p. O. 


Rosstrer & WriGut, architects. Billings, Univ. 
of Vermont, competitive design. (In Amer. 
architect, Oct. 27, 1883.) 

Seeing, Derr. pr. COMMISSION BIBLIO- 
rHkQues. Rapport presenté par Edmond 
Dardenne. Paris, 1883. 71 p. 4°. (Not in 
the trade.) 

An analysis of this is given in Centraldl. 7. 
Bid., p. 76-78. 

[SincLatr, James.] The free public library 
question discussed, with special reference to 
Aberdeen, by Sigma. Aberdeen, 1883. 4 + 
61 p. O. 

45 p. are given to general considerations ; 4 
to the case of Aberdeen; ro p. of statistical 
tables. Shows by well-grouped statistics and 
many ingenious arguments that free public libra- 
ries are superior to middle class, mechanics’ and 
industrial class, and private subscription libra- 
ries in their number and rate of increase, in the 
provision for procuring, preserving, and making 
accessible scarce, valuable, and expensive books, 
and in the use or advantage taken of them by 
the public. States the principles on which are 
based the claim of the free library system to 
public support : (i) that free access to an ample 
supply of books is necessary in order to make 
the provision for national education complete ; 
(2) that this can be obtained at an insignificant 
cost or tax to the public (Prof. Jevons's principle 
of the multiplication of utility); (3) that it can be 
obtained in no other way. Objections are then 
considered, among others novel-reading and the 


proposal that national libraries should be con- 
verted into public circulating and consulting 
libraries. 

An interesting quotation is made from the re- 
port for 1882 of the Cambridge (Eng.) Free P.L.: 
**We exist beside the great University Library 
with its boundless stores and known for its 
| liberality in granting admission to any towns- 
men, who have an object in view, to freely con- 
sult the books they want. There are also two 
flourishing literary societies in the town which 
are doing good work among the young men in 
the town, and there are some hundreds of vol- 
umes weekly circulated among our juvenile 
population from the various Sunday-school li- 
braries. In the Free Library may be seen 
sitting side by side the M.A. and the mechanic, 
the undergraduate and the schoolboy, men in 
broadcloth and fustian. Here all claim on equal 
terms to participate in the stores of knowledge 
provided for them under the Public Libraries 
Act.” 


SouTHWARD, J. Technical literature in free 
public libraries ; a paper read before the con- 
ference at Liverpool of the L. A. U. K. Lon- 
don, repr. from “ The booksellers’ circular," 
1883. 16 p. 161g cm. 

“ Whereas books of simple amusement form 
some thirty per cent of the bulk of most of our 
public free libraries, and books of general infor- 
mation and instruction some sixty per cent, 
technical books, in which ninety per cent of the 
readers are most distinctly concerned, do not 
exceed ten per cent of the whole. ... Where 
there are few books of any class provided there 
will, of course, be comparatively few issues. In 
the Liverpool lending libraries during the 
last year for which the statistics are published 
393,000 volumes were lent, and of these only 
14,000 related to science and the arts. If we 
could take away the books of abstract science, 
many of them used by students for the purpose 
of cramming for examinations, and the books 
relating to the fine arts, which, however valuable 
in improving the taste of their readers and im- 
planting in them a love of the beautiful, are not 
of practical utility to the great mass of the 
people, we should find but an almost infinitesi- 
mal proportion of books on technological sub- 
| jects proper. 

‘*It would seem difficult to account for this 
state of things. Librarians are hardly to blame, 
for they too seldom have the power to select the 
books to be purchased. The fault, if it is a 
| fault, generally rests upon the local committee. 
This is in a majority of cases composed of men 

of business, tradesmen, shop-keepers, manu- 
facturers, and the like. They are usually men 
who have raised themselves to the creditable 
position they hold ; and are very apt to think 
that every one else ought to ‘get on’ in the 
same way, and over the same ground. They 
| did without technical books, and the younger 
generation might do without them also — if they 
work hard enough. One librarian in a large 
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town, the library committee of which can hardly 
be said to include one member not belonging to 
the trading class, declares that he is afraid to 
suggest a technical book. His committee do 
not see the use of such literature. ‘A man ought 
to buy a book himself if it is about hisown busi- 
ness.. Another committee objects because suc h 
books are apt to make people know ‘too much ;’ 
to try to become employers instead of content- 
edly remaining artisans. In one casea | 
was rejected because a member of the committee 
belonged to the trade about which it treated, and 
believed that books on such subjects were hum- 
bug; men ought to learn their trade in the 
workshop and not in the library. In another 
case a book was repulsed because ‘it let out 
trade secrets,’ and that sort of thing ought not 
to be encouraged. Another reason given was 
that when a man had done his work he ought to 
let it drop, and pass away his spare time in 
reading about something else. But the reasons 
assigned are as multifarious as they are shallow 
and unenlightened. ... 

“There is one special reason that may be urged 
in favor of a larger introduction of te hnical 
books into our public libraries. The best of 
these books — and the inferior ones are almost 
useless — are generally expensive. Indeed, their 
cost is such as to preclude altogether many of 
the persons to whom they are most useful, if 
not essential, from purchasing them, General 
literature, as every one knows, is extremely 
cheap. A very good library, on a small scale, 
of religious, historical, biographical, poetical, 
and imaginative works could be collected by any 
one who confined his expenditure on a single 
book to the sum of one penny. If he go to the 
cost of sixpence or one shilling, he may even 
obtain of such productions what are compara- 
tively ditions deluxe. When any poor man of 
a studious disposition can thus form a library of 
his own of such books, the necessity for resort- 
ing to a public library is greatly reduced ; and it 
can hardly be wondered at that in some places 
people are, I would say, shortsighted enough to 
doubt the necessity for a rate-supported library. 
But when we come to books of a special class — 
those which help and instruct a man in his daily 
duties — and books of a kind that are tuo costly 
to be within the reach of the ordinary artisan, 
these are, I claim, most emphatically the books 
that a public library ought to provide. 

** And it would be justifiable, perhaps, to go 
further, and to say that if this argument were 
placed more clearly before the classes of trades- 
men and artisans who at present chiefly impede 
the adoption of the Free Libraries Acts, their 
objections or their indifference would be removed 
and from opponents of the extension of public 
libraries we might transform them into advo- 
cates and promoters. I cannot wonder, indeed, 
that those who are unsusceptible of the 
‘pleasures’ and ‘delights’ of literature, are 
so often hostile to a proposition which would 
saddle them with some expense for providing 
books which, to a great extent, any one inter- 
ested may procure for himself. But let it be 
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shown that the library will have an utilitarian 

bearing — one intelligible to every capacity 

and provide books of a technical character, and 

you remove an objection and present a m tive 

which every one present would applaud 

‘‘T would earnestly ask that the technical 
f 


periodicals of the various trades and arts should 


ertodt 
‘also receive greater consideration he impor- 
tance and the excellence of the technical periodic al 
literature of the present day is not, perhaps, as 
well recognized as itought tobe. Almost every 
avocation has its * organ’ or its ‘ represe ntative,’ 

“ All these journals, indeed, are as a general 
rule really done remarkably well Ihe technical 
journals record, in fact, the current history of 
the various arts and sciences. They describe 


new inventions. They contain articles written 
by practical men for the instruction of prac tical 


men, articles too that are always brought up to 
date, as books are nota ways. Phey are as ime 
portant to their readers as the newspaper to the 
politician. They should be represented in our 
public libraries as well as the 7imes, the Ath- 
enwum. or the Architect, however influential the 
class to which those three journals appe al. 

‘“*If the suggestion herein made were ac ted 
upon, there should be separate lists of books on 
the various technological subjects, so that persons 
could at once refer to the class of books in whic h 
they are interested. Without this, a collection 
of technical works would be shorn of half its 
value and usefulness. 

‘*It would be most desirable, too, that if the 
catalogue of the entire library were not published 
at a small sum, that of the technical section 
should be procurable by the poorest purse, : 
Here I might refer to the admirable series of 
sectional catalogues issued by the Committee of 
the Leeds Free Public Libraries 

“ Perhaps no institution is better adapted for 
instructing Our apprentices and our arlisans in 
the scientific and practical aspects of their 
avocations than the Free Public Library. Itcan 
do —and ought to do—for them what the 
ancient college foundations with their lecture- 
ships do for the prot ssional classes. ... 

* To use a phrase, that is current in this city, 
it should be our endeavor ‘to make the man a 
better mechanic,’ as well as ‘to make the me- 
chanic a better man.’” 


UnIv. OF MICHIGAN Liprary. Public exercises 
on the completion of the library building, 
Dec. 12, 1883. Ann Arbor, 1884. 47 p- O. 
Contains Report of the regent, Acceptance by 

the president, Growth of the library by librarian 

Davis, ode of dedication (9 p.) by Rev. Dr. G. 

Duffield, address by J. Winsor, description of 

the building. 

Abstracts and extracts from library reports. 
Advocate’s L., Edinburgh. (Ad led S419 V., 

2453 pm.; issued 85,621 v. and 558 ms.) The 

chief work undertaken during the year was the 

testing of the books on the shelves by the Cata- 
logue, and the completion of a duplicate copy of 
the ms. slip catalogue of accessions, 


Ge 
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Astor Lib, (Fund for maintenance of lib. $410, - 
ooo ; indorsement fund $1, 366,283.50 ; spent for 
books and binding $25,448.73, salaries $13, 201.- 
94. ete. $5,919.86; vols. in lib. 208,429; books 
consulted 166,397; alcove readers Sogt.) Mr. 
Nelson, in charge of the new catalog, expects 
to begin to print before the end of another year. 
** It is hoped that the work now in hand will pre- 
pare the way for a subject catalogue of the en- 
tire library, which will unfold its treasures and 
make them vastly more available.”’ 


Boston P. 1.. (Added 17,895 v., 14.363 pm. ; 
total 422,116 v., 275,425 pm., less duplicates 
and those which have been bound.) Besides 
the usual reports of the trustees, examining 
committee, and librarian there are special re- 
ports : on the Parker Library, by T. W. Higgin- 
son ; on French literature, by T: S. Perry; on 
the musical department, by W: F. Apthorp. 

Burlington (Vt.) Fletcher Free L. (Added 538 
v.; total 14,535 ; issued 25,576, of wh. 17,092 was 
fiction.) The trustees say: ‘‘ There is one 
ready way in which the library may be much 
aided. This is by the endowment of alcoves ; a 
means which is found, in other places, to be very 
efficient in bringing up and keeping up a library 
to the mark, in special topics or directions of 
research. The way is, for one to make himself 
patron of a certain subject of reference, or line 
of reading. This department among the books 
he adopts for his own. It is probably what he 
himself is particularly interested in, and would 
choose, of all others, to have well represented. 
This set of books, or alcove in the library, he 
makes his own ; adopts it, takes care of it, sees 
that this, at any rate, shall keep abreast of the 
latest information in its kind. Other topics may 
fall short, and other departments may have to 
Stay scant. But this shall be, he determines, 
somewhere near complete. It may be the 
breeding of horses, care of cattle, improvement 
in machinery, statistics of lumber, forestry, his- 
tory of America, English poetry, French litera+ 
ture, cathedral or bridge-building what not. 
Whether specific and limited, or more general, 
this chosen subject will be we!! attended to and 
supplied. If twelve, twenty persons be found to 
do this, there will be just so many topics not 
left to chance for their proper illustration, but 
made sure of something adequate done for 
them ; and this, at no excessive cost per year.”’ 

The librarian says: ‘‘ It is to be regretted that 
a uniform system of classification is not adopted 
by librarians. One will class with History what 
another will put with Biography, etc. The size 
of libraries is another source of confusion. 
Topography, Folk-lore, Jurisprudence, are, in 
large libraries, sufficiently represented to make 
a class by themselves, whereas with us they are 
included in some other department or are classi- 


fed as ‘ miscellaneous,’ The methods of 
classifying the circulation are open to the same 
objection. If ‘Romola,’ Church's ‘ Stories’ 
from the classics, Irving's ‘ History of New 
York,’ and Towle’s ‘ Magellan,’ are to be 


classed as‘ fiction’ or are to be included in the 
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more popular term ‘novel one is tempted 

to ask where Abbott's ‘ Napoleon,’ Mallock’s 
| ‘New Paul and Virginia,’ and Rollin’s Histo- 
ries are to be classed. There is a great deal 
said about gwa/ity in reading that is as vague to 
the understanding as the nebule are to the un- 
aided eye. Reading is for information or for 
pleasure, and the person who gets books on me- 
chanical drawing or building, or the standard 
histories, is not to be compared with the one 
who gets ‘Eothen,’ the ‘ Knight of Gwynne,’ 
or the ‘Essays of Elia,’ to the disparagement 
of either. ... 

**Librarians have found themselves con- 
fronted by a public which expects them to raise 
up a class of refined and cultivated readers 
at once, not reflecting that it is clearly impossi 
ble to alter the fixed habits of maturity, even in 
business or social customs, much more, in the 
line of intellectual development or the cultiva- 
tion of taste. The public taste cannot be forced : 
it can only be directed and encouraged ; its 


growth is not to be measured by the statistics of 


a decade, nor is it dependent upon schools or 
libraries or churches taken individually, but 
upon the result of all these forces moving toward 
one great end.” 


Cleveland (O.) P. L. (Added 2391 ; total 39,- 
092 ; issued 127,483 ; used in building 22,585.) 
The use of history and biografy increased for 
several years and then diminished ; the use of 
science and art books has steadily increased ; 
fiction has diminished in seven years from 60.42 
to 50.85 per cent. 


Harvard Univ. Lib, (Added 9818, total 
277,700 v., 228,856 pm. ; issued 48,231; used in 
the building 8624 ; the Sunday use averages 63 
persons.) Mr. W: C, Lane, asst. lib. in charge 
of the cataloging and rearrangement, explains 
the plan adopted for Greek and Latin authors 
as follows: ‘* The scheme follows very closely 
that of Englemann’s Bibliotheca scriptorum 
classicorum, Collections of Greek authors are 
placed first,divided into classes according to their 
Latin titles, i.e. Anecdota ; Oratores ; Oratores 
Attici; Poetae; Poetae Bucolici, Didactici, 
Scenici, etc. ; Rhetores ; Scriptores ; Scriptores 
Biographici, Geographici, Grammatici, Histo- 
rici, Philosophi, etc. Immediately after each 
class are put philological works on authors of 
that class taken collectively. 

“The collections are followed by the single 
authors in one alphabetical series. The arrange- 
ment of the books under each author is as 
follows : 1. Complete edition of works. 2. Se- 
lections. 3. Editions of separate works (alpha- 
betically). 4. Translations: a. Latin; 4. Eng- 
lish ; ¢. French; @. German; ¢. Italian, Modern 
Greek, etc. §. Special Lexicons. 6. Com- 
mentaries and critical works, alphabetically by 
authors. Scholia stand together here under S. 
The arrangement throughout these clases is 
chronological, except that successive editions of 
the same book by the same editor or translator 
are kept together, taking their place according 
to the date of the earliest edition in this library. 


| 
| 
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‘The same plan of arrangement will be 
carried out in the Latin authors. 

** Attention should be called to the fact, that 
this arrangement does not correspond with that 
of the cards in the public catalogue ; ea h method 
has its advantages, and it is hoped each will 
prove to be best adapted to the place in which it 
is used. The principal points of difference are 
as follows : 

** 1. In the catalogue the translations are not 
all brought together apart from the texts, but all 
the translations of the complete works follow 
immediately the editions of the text of the com- 
plete works, and all translations of any separate 
work follow the text editions of that particular 
work ; in other words, the primary division is 
according to subject-matter rather than lan 
guage. 

‘¢ 2. Editions with both text and translation are 
usually put with translations, instead of wit! 
texts as is done on the shelves, but a reference 
is inserted in the proper place among the editions 
of the text. 

‘*3. Among texts the arrangement is /wre/) 
chronological, i.e. no attempt is made to keep 
together editions by the same editor. Among 
translations, on the other hand, the order is en- 
tirely a/phadetical by translators. 


th 
al 


4. The critical works on an author are divided 
according to their subject, instead of standing in 


one alphabetical series ; e.g., under Homer the 
divisions are : General ; Arts and Customs (in- 
cluding Fine Art and Science, also works on the 
antiquities, private life, morals, civilization, law, 
etc., of the Homeric age), Batrachomyomachia, 
Characters (including separate persons), Cycloy 
Editions (criticism of), Geography, Hymns, 
lliad, Illustrations, Language (grammatical 
questions), Lexicons, Minor Poems, Name (i.e 
of Homer), Odyssey, Proper Names, Prosody, 
Rhetoric, Scholia, Text, Theology (including 
Religion, Mythology, Fate, Future Life, Psy- 
chology, etc.), Translations and Translating. 

**In numbering these books a new system ol 
shelf-marks has been introduced in place of the 
‘fixed-location’ system generally adopted in 
the Library. 


Each mark is of the general form 
CGa9.375. 


The & is common to all the 
books under Greek authors and will be rep 
by LL for the Latin authors ; Gq is common to 
all the authors whose names begin with -/, the 
second letter varying with the initial of 
author; while GaQ is the ‘ author-number’ 
common to all books by or on a particular 
author (im this case, Aschylus). The is 
the distinctive number of a particular book, In 
like manner the common author-number for 
lato is Cps2. for Demosthenes Gd 15. 
That part of the shelf-mark following the point 
is properly to be considered as a decimal, and as 
such will admit of indefinite additions and inter- 
calations being made; e.g., if two books have 
been numbered Gh62.236 and Gh62.237 and it is 
desired to introduce another book between them, 
this will be called Gh62.2305, or any number 
between .2361 and .2369. For the present none 
of these additional figures have been employed. 
In the smaller authors only two places of deci- 


7 
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| mals are used, in the |! 
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arger thre und in th 
cases where three places do not supply enough 
numbers two or more author-n 
used for or r, as rs t 
Gho2, G and ha 

fa Added 2453 
pm.) libs vi este y 
increased ¢ ng e past three ye It 
in part the result of a cit ir letter address 
to promin gentiemen all l ‘ 
stat 

*** It is desira thatthe State Library, as it 
the property of the State and open free to a 
citizens, should conta ally tiot t 
tive in any way of the ! il, € ito ‘ 
and industrial history of the towns a cities 

he State, of a ul nstitutions of its | 
ind the conu ] ms of its is to so 
political, and re us history 

** To this end the rarian desires to re 
copies of all pam; ts which a bear 
upon the su ve, 

“*r, Pablicat s relating history of 
renealogy of the families of t State, or to t 
biography of individual citizer 

Historical, anniversary, dedicatory 
other occasional addresses or sermot 

3. Political addresses or controversial pam 
phlets of a political character, and any g 
relating to the history of the State in the ci 
war 

Church manuals, or any historical miat- 
ter relating to any of the churches of the 
state. 

**s. Printed town or valuation reports previous 
to 18¢ The library already has most of tho 
issued since that date, though in some instances 
they are deficient. 

‘**6, All publications by ciuzens of the State, 
relating to social or political science, or to any 
matter of public concern. 

‘* The librarian respectfully asks you iS a 
person acquainted with public affairs at 1 having 
an interest in the preservation of ali that relates 
to the history of the Commonweaith or its citi- 
zens to favor him with copies of any pamphlet 
or other publications of your own authorship, or 
which you may be able to supply for preserva- 
tion in the State Library, where they shall be at 
all times readily essible to all the citizens of 
the State. The librarian would also solicit any 
information you may be pleased to give in regard 
to publications of the character indicated that 


may have been publis f 
your section of the State. All inqu 
to the library and its contents and any sugges- 


rics relating 


tions toward the perfection of its collection of 
printed materials pertaining to the history of the 
Commonwealth will be gladly we med, 


‘* The responses to the suggestions made in this 
circular were very gratifying and includ 
number of publications, mainly relating to local 
history.”’ 

Leeds P. L. (Total 120,629; issued 642,175.) 
The Cotgreave indicator isto be adopted. There 
is a reference lib., a central lending lib., and 
twenty-one branches, 


ca large 
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St. Louis Pub. School L. (Added 4028, issued 
210,733) The circular calling on manufacturers 
to contribute to a fund for the creation and main- 
tenance of a technological department or collec- 
tion of works on all the useful arts and trades has 
received the signatures of anumber of leading 
manufacturers, and copies will be sent out soon. 
The execution of this project will in the course 
of afew years give St. Louis a special library 
such as cannot be found probably in any other 
city in the country. 

‘** Appreciating the economy and other advan- 
tages of consolidation, the Knights of Honor 
have abandoned the idea of establishing a sepa- 
rate library for their order, and have offered 
several hundred subscrptions to the Public 
School Library on the condition that certain pub- 
lications of their brotherhood be purchased. 
Their proposition was readily accepted and will 
probably result in alaffe accession to the mem- 
bership of the library, while the brotherhood will 
secure at once, and for less than one hundredth 
of the outlay, the use of a larger library than 
they could hope to build up in the course of 
twenty years. 

** By systematizing the work, by practising the 
most rigid economy and exacting the most ardu- 
ous service from employés, the board has thus 
far been able in a measure to meet the constantly 
increasing demands upon its revenue. For ten 
years past this has remained about the same, the 
school board appropriation being a constant 
quantity. But the most elastic substances have 
a limit beyond which they cannot be stretched ; 
and it is very evident that no human ingenuity 
will enable an institution to go on expanding in- 
definitely on the same income. But cessation of 
growth means death, and St. Louis cannot afford 
to let one of its most useful institutions die or 
languish for want of an insignificant sum of 
money. The amount necessary to put the library 
on a broader basis, to give it a better chance for 
work than ever before, must and will come, either 
from private endowment or public appropriation. 
There is no way in which a wealthy citizen, or 
some ten or a dozen together, can do more good 
or secure a more honorable immortality than by 
founding a public library. There is no purpose 
to which public funds can be voted which will 
secure greater returns to the community. Which 
way shall it be? The city of Boston recently 
appropriated $600,000 for a new building for its 
public library. Enoch Pratt has given to Balti- 
more nearly $1,000,000 for the establishment and 
maintenance of a library. A citizen of Provi- 
dence has given $160,000 for a new library 
building. Buffalo has just raised $150,000 for 
new quarters for its library, while Toronto has 
appropriated $500,000 to start a free library. 
These are all samples of the way it is done in 
other cities. How shall it be done in St. 


Louis 


Wisconsin ITist. Soc. L. (Total of vols. and 
pms., 105,668, incl. bound newspapers 4118 v., 
65 of them of the 17th century and 488 of the 
18th). 
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‘Bibliograty. 


Beck, C. H. Bibliotheca Lutherana. Niird- 
lingen, 18583. 54155 p. 8°. (1236 nos.) I m. 
A bookseller’s catalog, but of a very large col- 

lection, and so carefully made as to remind one 

of the regretted Paul Triimel’s Bibliotheca Am- 
ericana. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIE de l’éventail et de l'ombrelle. 
Paris, librairie du Bibliophile, 1883. 8°. (477 
copies.) 3 fr. 

Same size as Uzanne’s ‘‘ Eventail,’’ so as to be 
bound with it. 

SIBLIOGRAPHISCHER Anzeiger fiir romanischer 
Sprachen u. Lit., hrsg. v. Dr. Emil Ebering. 
1. Bd., 1883, 2. Halbjahr. Lpz., Twietmey- 
er, 1883. 8°. 21.4+84 p. 6m. 

** Deserves praise for accuracy and good ar- 
rangement.’’ — 

Brunet, Gustave. La reliure ancienne et mo- 
derne, recueil de 116 planches de reliures ar- 
tistiques des 16e-19e siécles. Paris, Rouveyre 
et Blond, 1884. 12+38 p.+116 pl. 8", 

Pus. Soc. Co., Y. Alphabetical 
catalogue of Catholic books pub. in the U. S., 
rev. to date by L. K. [Lawrence Kehoe]. 
Jan. 20, 1884. N. Y., #. d., 48 p. D. 

The Co. also issues a “* Catalogue of London 
and Dublin Catholic books.” 16 p. O. 
DesAlvre, Dr. Léo, Bibliographie. (/n hi 

Le mythe de la mére Lusine [Mélusine].) 

Saint Maixent, 1883. 221 p. 8". 

Forestiféi neveu, A. Récit des troubles de 
Montauban (10 mai 1790) bibliog. des écrits 
rel, A cet Gvénement. Montauban, imp. Fores 
tié, 104 p. 8°. (100 copies.) 

HELLMANN, G. Repertorium der deutschen Me- 
teorologie. Lpz., Engelmann, 1883. 34 p.+ 
996 col.+2 pl. 8° 14m. 

Very full. 

Htuskamr, Dr. Franz. 1000 gute Biicher den 
Katholiken deutscher Zunge empfohlen. 3. 
Aufl. Miinster, Theissing, 1883. 21.+108 p. 
8°. 80m. 

Hurter, H., S.F% Nomenclator literarius re- 
centoris theologiae catholicae. Tom. 11 : se- 
culum 11 post celebr. Concilium Tridentinum, 
fasc. 1 et 11, 1764-1800, Odcniponte, 1883. 2 
t. +492 p.+[15] p. 8°. 

ITALY. MINISTERO DE AGric., INDusT., Com- 
MERCIO, Saggio di bibliografia statistica itali- 

ana. Roma, 1883. 14+150 p. 8”. 


| 
| 
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| 
Die nassauer Brunneniitera- 


Linpe, A. v. d. 
tur d. k. Landesbibl. zu Wiesbaden. 
Bergmann, 1883. 6+ 102 p. 5’. 6m 
‘*Eine fleissige u. sorgfiiltige Zusammenstel- 

lung.’’ — Lit. Centradl. 

May, Gustav. Die Weltliteratur d. Elektricitit 
u. des Magnetismus, 1560-53, mit besond. Be- 
riicksichtigung d. Electro-Technik. Wien, 
Pest, Lpz., Hartleben, 1884. 13 p.+1 1. + 203 p. 
3m. 


Bibliog. descriptive et anecdotique des ouvrages 


écrits et publiés par Aug. Poult r-MALASSIS ; 
par un bibliophile ornais. 
quette, 1883. 8°. (100 copies.) 4 fr. 

RATGEBER f. Eltern, Lehrer, u. Bibliothekvor- 
stiinde bei der Auswahl von Jugendschriften. 
Frankfurt a.M., 1583. 


4+67 p. .50 m. 
Formerly it was the custom to mention only 

books that could be recommended ; but it has 

been found necessary to include warnings against 
objectionable books, which are put in an appen- 

Torres Camros, Man. Bibliog espafiola con- 
temporanea del derecho y de la politica, 1500 
80, con tres apénd. rel. a la bibliog. extranjera 
sobre el derecho espafiol, a la hispano-amer., 
yala portuguesa-brasilefia. Pte 1: Bib. esp. 
Madr., 1883. 208 p. 8". 

VALLf&e, Léon. Essai d'un bibliographie de la 
Nouvelle-Calédonie et de ses dependances. 
Paris, C. Klincksieck, 1883. 8°. 2 fr. 

Der WuNpDERTHATER Fiirst Hohenlohe. (In 
Neuer Anzeiger, Aug.-Sept., p. 269-279.) 

Catalogs and cataloging. 
Catalogue of a selection 


83 p- 4 


British Museum. 
from the Stowe mss. London, 1553. 
45 pl. in autotype fac-sim. 3s. 6d 
British Museum. Catalogue of romances in the 
by H. L. D. Ward. London, 


22s. Od. 


dept. of mss 
1883. 29+955 P- >. 

CAMBRIDGE Univ. L. Catalogue of the Buddhist 
Sanskrit mss. in the Univ. Lib., with introd, 
noticese and illustr. of the palwography of 
Nepal and Bengal, by Cecil Bendall. Camb., 
Univ. Press, 1883. 12+56+225 p. +5 plates. 
8°. 12s. 

CoLLEGE oF New Jersey. LIBRARY. 

Shakespeare. /. 


Index or 
subject-catalogue: W: 
[1884]. 
Strictly a subject-catalog, i.e. includes only the 

works about Shakespeare. Thoroughly and care- 

fully made. Would have been easier to ¢ onsult 
if a conspectus of the classification had been 
prefixed. 


10 p. O. 


| 
dix by themselves. 
| 
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Wiesb., 


Paris, P. Rou- 
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E@vix} Ti, "E/Aadoc, Kar } 
Tujua a, Orosoyra, "Ev "Avy, , 1883. [4]+ 
177 p. F. 


77 P- 
Compiled by Leopold Zahn, late Custos of the 
Bibliothek des the Stiftes zu Tiibingen, re- 
vised by Dr. Michael Deffner, librarian of the 
University and State Library at Athens. Classed 
(6cl., 51 divisions). There is an in lex of authors 
and subjects in one alfabet of over 20 pages 
Winpsor L. 
an account of the organization and the rules, 
Dec. 188 Windsor, 1883. 57+[1] p. O. 
The Association was started in the autumn ¢ f 
1882: shares are $5 each ; $2000 were raise d by 
subscription ; the library was opened June 
1883, with about 3200 vols., incl. 1100 v. ol U.S 
docs. The library is free to all citizens ol Win 
sor in return for a town appropriation of 300 
The books are numbered on the Dewey system 


Worcester (J/ass.) Free P. L. 
the circulating dept. and of a portion of the 
intermediate dept. Worc., 1854, 1392 p- O. 
The careful work of Miss S.. F. Earle. See 

Mr. Noyes’s remarks in his annual report, 2: 


ni., 170. 

ERRATUM. The name of the author of “ The 
Peninsular campaign’’ is not, as given in sev- 
eral catalogs, Jonathan Gilbert Barnard, but 
|: Gross Barnard. He was named Jonathan, 
but had it changed by act of legislature twenty 
five years ago. M.D. 

NAmeEs. — Anthony Banning Norton (Ilis- 
torv of Knox Co., Ohio) ; W. Thompson Price 
(Without scrip or purse); Jane Wilson Gem- 
mill (Notes on Washington); Zachariah Atwe ll 
Mudge (Fur-clad adventurers, etc.) ; Clara Rox 
ana Bush (Ninety-nine days).— 2. //. 

W: H: Gray, 4, 1810 (A_ history of Oregon, 

792-1849. Portland, 1870. 5°.) — Horace Nef- 
hart. 

Gen. Robert E. Ler’s middle name is found 
in most catalogues and biographical dictionaries 
Edmund. In Edward C. Mead's Genealogical 
history of the Lee family of Virginia and Mary- 
land, N. Y., 1868, p. 93, i Is stated that 
‘* Robert Edward Lee was born at and 
bears the name of his maternal uncles, Robert 
and Edward Carter.” This agrees with all the 
biographies of General Lee that I have seen. 

L. W. 


Assoc. Short catalog, with 


Catalogue of 


Indexes. 
Tableau des travaux de l’AcApiMIE DE REIMs, 
1841-82; répertoire alphabCtique des docu- 
ments inédits, séances et travaux, par H: Ja- 
Reims, imp. de l'Acad 


5+ 154 p- 


vart, sec.-archiviste. 

et chez Renart, 1553 
Cutovi, D. Una curiosita bibliografica. | Pages 

«32-542 of Nuova antologia, 1 agosto, 1553.) 

A notice of Poole’s index, by our occasional 
correspondent, the librarian of the Marucelliana 
at Florence. See Nation, Feb. 21, p. 169. 
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Anonyms and PWseudonyms. 


“A. B. Aus dem Min Leben. Nach 
dem Englischen des Charles Lever,’’ Grimma and 
Lpz., 1852, 5 v., 16°, and entered under Lever 
in Kayser, is our old friend ‘* The Initials,” by 
Baronin Tautphoeus, in German dress, — S. 2. 
No 


Cousin Alice; a memoir of Alice B. Haven, 
N. Y., 1865, D., is by Mrs. W. C. Richards. 
Lifein the South, from the commencement of the 


war, by a blockaded British subject, London, 
Chapman & Hall, 1863, is by Miss Catherine C. 
Hopley. The introduction is signed S. L. J., 
see Sabin, 35,329. F: Edmands. 


Gyp, ps. of Mme. la comtesse de Martel in 
*‘Autour du mariage, Paris, Calmann Lévy, 
1883,” 320 p. 18°; afd previously in ‘‘ La petit 
Bob" and ‘* Ce que femme veut.”"— 
Jan., p. 15. 

Haliburton. —‘** Aus dem Osten,’’ published in 
Leipzig in 1850 as B. 237 of the ‘* Europiiische 
tibliothek,’’ with the name Halliburton (sic) on 
title-page, and catalogued under Halliburton in 
Kayser, is not by Haliburton, but by A. W. 
Kinglake, of whose Edthen itis a translation. — 
S. B. Noyes. 

Fohn Pringle, printer and heretic, Paisley, 
Scotland, 1883, is by Miss J. K. Grant, of Wick, 
Scotland, D. H. 

Fules de Glouvet, ps. of Quesnay de Beaure- 
paire in “ L’idéal, Paris, E. Plon, 1883,"’ 312 p. 
12". — Polybiblion, Jan., p. 17. 

Lucius, ps. of Francesco Cerone in Nannina, 
studio, Napoli, Giannini, 1883.’’ — Bid. univ., 
Jan., p. 173. 

Maufrigneuse, ps. of Guy de Maupassant in 
the Gil Blas, — Nation, p. 144. 

M;riem, ps. of Mme. la marquise d’Osmont in 
L’amour partout, Ollendorff, 1833,’’ 320 p. 
12°. — Polyindblion, Jan., p. 15. 

N. D’ Anvers, ps. of N. R. E. Bell in “ Ele- 
mentary history of art, London, 1874,’’ 8°, and 
** Raphael, London, 1879,” D. (Illust. biog. of 
great artists.) 

Nestor, of H 
journal Gi/ Bias. 


ps. Fouquier in the Parisian 


Noer. (‘* L’empereur Akbar, un chapitre de 
l'histoire de I'Inde.’’)— ‘* Le comte F. A. de 
Noer, mort récemment, n’était autre que le 


prince Frédéric de Schleswig-Holstein- August- 
enbourg, dépossédé par la Prusse et condamné 
a perdre son nom pour rentrer dans le chateau 
de ses aieux.” — Xev. crit., p. 415. 

Panserose, ps. of L: Besson in 7 Evénement. 

Primo, ps. of Primo Levi, in ‘* L’elogio della 
pazzia,"’ Roma, 1853. Bib. univ., p. 380. 

Rutherglen, a ps. used by Robert Macfarlane 
(b. Ap. 23, 1815, d. Dec. 21, 1883) in various 
writings on Scottish antiquities and the history 
of Scottish emigration to America. — Sct. A mer., 
Jan. 5, p. 2. 


General Potes. 


ITALIAN authors living in Rome have taken 
steps to raise a monument to the great librarian 
Mezzofante in the Church of San Onofrio, where 
he lies buried. 


PHILADELPHIA. — Over $60,000 have been col- 
lected for the foundation of a free public library. 
When the sum reaches $250,000 the trustees 
will begin to erect the library building. 

Tue last page of the Centralb/. f. Bibliothehs- 
wesen for Feb, contains a table of the use of the 
University Library of Halle, 1876-82. It has 
grown in that time from 11,132 to 31,038 vols. 
and from 2202 to 3916 persons. 


K: GOEBEL is perhaps the oldest person em- 
ployed in a library in the world. He was born 
Jan. 24, 1794, and still attends the University Li- 
brary at Halle three hours a day as 2d Amanu- 
ensis. His writing is said to be like copperplate 


‘One of the features of the palace [of the 
King of Siam] is a well stocked library, in which 
the king takes great interest, all the leading Eu- 
ropean and American periodicals and newspa- 
pers being regularly taken in.” — Card Bock's 
Zemples and elephants. 

TORONTO, Mr. Bain, librarian of the Pub- 
lic Library, has opened two branch libraries, each 
with 2050 volumes, and (March 6) his main li- 
brary with 20,000 volumes. The latter he was 
obliged to put on the shelves without cataloging, 
in order to be ready to issue books on the ap- 
pointed day. 


SPEAKING of the resignation of Prof. Willard 
Fiske as librarian of Cornell University growing 
out of the controversy over his wife's estate the 
Continent of Jan. 9 said: ‘‘It is acknowledged 
on all sides that as a librarian he had no equal 
in this country, if, indeed, he does not outrank 
any bibliographer in Europe. Books — their 
buying, their collection, their cataloguing — had 
been his hobby through life, and it had been the 
dream of his later years to have at Cornell a li- 
brary greater than the world has ever seen. Mrs. 
Fiske, after giving three quarters of a million of 
dollars in nearly one hundred separate items 
and $300,000 to her husband, left the balance of 
her estate, amounting to one million and a half, 
to the library of which her husband had always 
been librarian. Something like $90,000 per an- 
num this would make, and to that Prof. Fiske 
had offered to add, at his death, $150,000 of his 
own, making perhaps an annual income of $100,- 
ooo available for purchase and maintenance. 
No library has such an income as this, none in 
the world ever had such an endowment, and it 
would have resulted in making the Cornell Li- 
brary not only what the Astor is to-day, but 
more. It would have been made more accessi- 


ble, and would have attracted to it the scholar and 
writer from all over the country, to a residence 
in a quiet inland town, free from the noise and 
expense of a great city.” 


| 
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CuHEApEst Boox-Strore In THE WoRLD. 


Immense Miscellaneous Catalogue Free. 


LEGGAT BROS., 
81 Chambers St., west of Cari Hall P Park, N. | 2 


COMPLETE INDEX TO 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 
NuMBER Four (Lescure—Marie Thérése) now 
ready, and will be mailed for examination to 
any address. EDWARD ROTH, 
1135 Pine Street, Philadelphia. 


Atwater’s Library Newspaper File is the Favorite. 


rf he Automatic Shading ~ 


Adc ivess H. ATW ATER, Providence, I. 


Makes a shaded mark of two colors at a single stroke. 
Sample set of 3 sizes by mail, 1. Circular and sample 


writing free. 
J. W. STOAKES, Milan, O 


BALANCE OF EDITIONS OF 


History of Norwich, Conn.., 


from its Settlement to 1866. 
By F. M. CauLkins, 
Author of HISTORY OF NEW LONDON. 
Svo, cloth, 759 pp., 18 Steel Portraits, $5. 
ALSO, 


Battle of Groton Heights and 
its Centennial. 
By C. ALtyn, 1881. 
8vo, 399 pp., 37 Poftraits, Views, and 
Maps. Cloth, $4; half morocco, $5 
large paper, $6. 


A limited number of all on hand. 
A small commission to booksellers ; 
postpaid. 
Send for Circular. 
CHARLES ALLYN, Bookse.ter, 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 


to others prices net, 


Her Washington Season. 


By Mrs. Jeante Goutp Lincotn, 1 vol., 


I2mo, 


There will | 
house a new view of 


ve short! y issued from a well-known Boston 
Washir igton Winter.” The novel, 
or novelette, as its sient ons rcalis it, is in the form of 
letters, written from our city by a society belle to friends in 
New York, thus affording immense scope in the treatment 
of the idiosyncrasies of people and the ‘ uncommonness’* of 


things. The author, herself a leader « J wh at for want of a 
better name is called ‘society’ in Washington, is a woman 
capable in every way, and by her high 2 and assured position 
has a ‘coign of vantage’ from which to see clearly whereof 


she writes. With no personal slights to avenge « wrong 
to redress, this woman, so charming in all that charms, will 
vindicate her co-laborers in the vineyard of the gay world 
—Evening Star, Washington 
The k egiste 
By Witttam D. Howe ts. 1 vol. Vest- 


pocket size, Soc 


“No one, we think, will be likely to questi Mr 
Howells’s wit, grace, and genera! cleverness for light liter- 
ary work, who reads his charming sketch, ‘ The Registe: ans 
—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette 


The Historical Monuments of 
France. 


tvol., 8vo, with 


93.50. 


f the stately cathedrals, 


A careful and detailed account « 
rance, in their historical, 


abbeys, castles, palaces, etc., of 

artistic, and picturesque aspects, and the existing memorials 
of the Celtic and Roman periods, together with the medi#- 
val structures still preserved. Among these deeply interest- 
ing themes are descriptions and records of the Roman tem- 
les, aqueducts, and amphitheatres ; the Medizval period 
Mt mnasteries like the Grande Chartreuse, and St. Denis ; the 
majestic Cathedrals of Paris, Chartres, Amiens, Beauvai 
etc. ; Feudal and Royal Castle ike Chenonceaux, Chan 
bord, Amboise and Chateau-(aillard the Prehistori 
monuments of Brittany ; and choice specimens of Norman 
art, such as are seen at Falaise, Caen, Rouen, Bayeux, et 


By James F. HUNNEWELL. 


many full-page illustrations, 


Schools and Studves. 


By Burke A. 
of Hiram College, 
Public Schools of Cleveland. 


$1.50. 


A series of valuable papers on public education and self 
culture, embodying the most advanced and enlightened 
ideas, and written in a clear, luminous, and v igorous man- 
ner. This handsome little volume is of great value to all 


persons interested in education, or in home government. 


HINSDALE, formerly President 
and now Superintendent of 


I vol., 16mo, 


OSGOOD & CO, 


BOSTON 


JAMES R. 
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Scribmer ‘elford Mew Books. 


CAPTAIN BURTON'S NEW BOOK, 
The Book of the Sword: 


Being a History of the Sword and its Use in all Countries, 
from the Earliest Times. By Ricnarp F. Buxton. With 
300 illustrations. Large 4to, cloth extra, $10. 50. 


Old World Idyls and other verses. 


By Austin Dorson. 16mo, cloth, gilt top, $2.40. 


The River of Golden Sand. 

A Narrative of a Journey through China to Burmah. By 
the late Captain Git. An Abridged Edition, by E. Cot- 
porNe@ Baxer. With Memoir and Introductory Essay, 
by Col. Yuru. 16mo, cloth, $3. 

Queen Victoria's Diary. 

More Leaves from the Journal of a Life in the Highlands, 
from 1862 to 1882. 
Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, 

How We Defended.Arabi and his Friends, 

A Story of Egypt and the Egyptians. By A. M. Broap. 
Ley. Illustrated by Frederick Villers. 8vo, cloth, $6.50, 
“Mr. Broadley has written a book that absolutely 

fresh on Egyptian affairs. 

that Mr. Broadley’s book is so instructive and so divert- 
ing.”"— World. 


is 


Sailors’ Language. 
of Sea-Terms and their Definitions. By W. 
Crark Russet. With illustratiens. 12mo, cloth, $1.40. 


How the Poor Live. 
By Georce R. Sims. With sixty illustrations by Frederick 
jarnard, 4to, sewed, so cents. 
*,* The first edition was bespoken by the London book- 
sellers before the day of its publication 


“CAVENDISH” ON WHIST. 
The Laws and Principles of Whist. 


The Standard Work on Whist. By ** Cavenpisu.” Greatly 
enlarged and revised throughout. 14th edition, with new 
Diagrams, etc. 16mo, cloth, extra gilt, $2. 

The Philosophy of Whist. 

An Essay on the scientific and intellectual aspects of the 
modern game. In two parts. Part I.—The Philosophy 
of Whist Play. Part I1.—The Philosophy of W 
Probabilities. By Wittiam Pots, author of “ The 
Theory of Whist.” 16mo, cloth, full gilt, $1.40. 


The Gold Treasure of India. 
An —— into its Amount, the Causes of its Accumula- 
tion, and the Proper Means of Using it as Money. By 
CLaRMonT Dantiett. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


The Alphabet, 

An Account of the Grits and Development of Letters. 
Isaac Taytor, M.A., LL.D. 2 vols., 
ous Tables and Cloth, $i0. 
* Destined to rank as a standard work.” —A ¢henaum. 

A really great work.’’—/ad/ Mall Gazette. 

** Deserves to be widely studied.”—S?. James's Gazette. 

“A mine of new and interesting facts.— Westminster 
Review 


A Collection 


London Cries. 

With Six Charming Children. Printed direct from stippled 
lates, in the Bartolozzi style, and duplicated in — and 
rown, and about /erty other illustrations, including ten 

of Rowlandson’s humorous subjects in fac-simile, and 
tinted ; examples by George Cruikshank, Joseph Craw- 
hall, ete., ete. The text by Anprew W. Tvsr. 4to, 
bound in half silk, $8.40. 


*,* The above books are for sale all or will be sent upon od of advertised price. 
logues of rave and curtous second-hand books, musical literature, and detailed 


be sent, om application, by 


The Court of the Tuileries. 


| From the Restoration to the Flight of Louis Philippe. 


With — on Steel and Woodcut | 


It is because he is a humorist | 


| By Rosert Partock. 
ist | 


| beauty.” 


By 
8vo, with numer- | 


(1815-1848.) By C ATHERINE Cwarcotte (Lady Jackson), 
author of “ Old Paris,’ * etc., in two vols., large crown 
8vo, with Portraits, $o. 

1. The Emperor Alexander. 6. Mdlle. Mars. 

2. The Duchesse de Berri. 7. Mdile. Rachel. 

3. The Duchesse d’Angouléme. 8. Charles X. 

4. The Duchesse d’Orleans. 9. The Duc de Bordeaux 

5s. Madame Récamier. and his sister. 
SCRIBNER & WELFORD also issue the following im- 

portant books on French History, viz. : 


J. Guisot’s History of France. 
Fully illustrated. 8 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, $33.50. 
LI. Thiers's French Revolution. 


With 41 engravings on steel. 5 vols., 8vo, cloth, $15. 
111, Madame Campan'’s Memoirs of 


Marie Antoinette. 
With 16 illustrations and portraits on steel. 
cloth, $10. 50. 


LV. Duchess D’ Abrantes’s Memoirs of 
Napoleon, His Court and Family. 
With numerous portraits on steel. 8vo, cloth, $12. 


Together with the Memoirs of Sud/y, Cémemines, Guizot, 
Smyth, Carlyle, and several hundred volumes Biographical 


and Historical. 
Alaric Watts: 


A NARRATIVE OF HIS LIFE.—By his son, ALaric 
Watts. With portraits, 2 vols., 1amo, cloth, 
$8.40 
Associated with the Literature and Art of the first half of 

the century, the life of Alaric Watts will be found to con- 

tain interesting and valuable facts, reminiscences, and cor- 
respondence hitherto unpublished, of and concerning his 
friends among the Poets and Painters of that day—of Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, Southey, Hood, among the former; of 
Leslie, Constable, Etty, De la Roche, Ary S-heffer, and 
Deveria, among the latter. 


Life and Adventures of Peter Wilkins. 


With a preface by A. H. Bullen. 
; Or on large paper, 


2 vols., 8vo, 


3 vols., 


2 vols., foolscap 8vo, boards, $4.20 

$8.40. 

*,* “ Peter Wilkins is, to my mind, a work of uncommon 

—C vleridge. 

THE “ FRASER” PORTRAITS. 
The Maclise Portrait Gallery of Jilus- 
trious Literary Characters. 

With Memoirs—Biographical, Critical, Bibliographical, and 
Anecdotal—illustrative of the Literature of the former 
half of the present century. By Wiitiam Bares, B.A. 
With 85 Portraits printed on an Indian tint. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, $3. 

“ The illustrations in the new issue have been skilfully 
reduced, and have lost nothing of their original crispness 
and vivacity.”—/d/ustrated London News. 


* A handsome volume of over sco pages, the litera’ and 


| artistic interest of which are alike almost inexhaustible. 


| times and read with pleasure.”’ 


Guardian. 

“ This volume, full of lively narrative and anecdote, is, 
apart from the sketches, one that can be taken up at odd 
— Spectator. 


Readings in Rabelais. 


By Water Besant. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3. 


Cata- 
sts ef our reguiar stock, will 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 745 Broadway, New York. 
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